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which made an excellent thatch. On the floor of laths
would be deposited a mass of clay on which a fire could
be kept burning. The light of these fires at night, to-
gether with their smoke and the mist rising from the
waters, suffused the forest with a mysterious and beautiful
red glow. Everyone, of course, slept in his or her ham-
mock slung under the thatched roofs. When inhabiting
the ground the Indians would light smoky fires under or
near the hammocks, so as to drive away the mosquitoes,
and in the rainy season would for the same reason sling
their hammocks from branches high up in the trees, so as
to be above the levels to which the mosquitoes usually
flew. They practised no agriculture, partly because of the
inundations of the river, but also because Nature supplied
them with all the food they needed. They feasted gene-
rally on the "cabbages" of the palm trees, that is to say,
the tender mass of unexpanded fronds in the heart of the
palm; and with the assistance of their dogs they ran down
and killed deer, peccaries, and large rodents, sometimes
even jaguars. The rivers abounded in fish and the forests
in all manner of fruits and nuts, besides an immense
variety of birds which could be killed and eaten. When
anyone of importance died the body was laid out in the
air to putrefy, and when the flesh in this way had been
removed from the bones the skeleton was hung up in the
house of the dead person, the skull being decked with
many-coloured feathers and the bones of the limbs with
gold plates. In the more southern regions (Raleigh re-
lates) the Arawak Indians pounded the bones of their
chiefs into powder, which was then mixed with water or

the northern and western frontiers of this colony and fix its boundaries with Venezuela.
He endeavoured to make British Guiana as big as possible. He served afterwards in
Santo Domingo and in Siam, and died in 1862.